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What Is The Personnel Policies Forum? 





country. 





The Editors of The Bureau of National Affairs have in- 
vited representative personnel and industrial relations ex- 
ecutives to become members of the. 1958 Panel of the PER- 
SONNEL POLICIES FORUM. These panel members are top 
personnel officials in all types of companies, large and 
small, in all branches of industry and all sections of the 


At regular intervals throughout the year BNA editors 
ask the members of the Panel to outline their policies and 
procedures on some important aspect of employment, indus- 
trial relations, and personnel problems. From these replies, 
the editors complete a survey report on the problem, show- 
ing prevailing practices, new wrinkles and ideas, and cross- 
section opinion from these top-ranking executives. 


labor reports: 


In many cases, the comments, suggestions, and discus- 
sions are reproduced in the words of the Panel members 
themselves. In effect, survey users are sitting around a 
table with these executives and getting their advice and 
experience on the major problems in this field facing all 
companies this year. 


Results of each PERSONNEL POLICIES FORUM sur- 
vey made during 1958 are printed in a special survey report 
which is sent, as part of the service, to users of these BNA 


Labor Relations Reporter; Labor Policy and Practice; 
Daily Labor Report; White Collar Report; Retail Labor Re- 
port; and Services Labor Report. 








ARIZONA — B. R. Coil, Miami Copper Co., Inc.; 
F.H. King, O'Malley Lumber Co. 


CALIFORNIA — Ai Browdy, KCOP Television, Inc.; 
. F. Hartman, Applied Research Laboratories; 
Paul C. Jenican, Stauffer Chemical Co.; James I. 
Johnston, Organic Chemicals Div. of Monsanto 
Chemical Co.; R. M. Jones, Carnation Co.; Paul 
G. Kaponya, Cannon Electric Co.; A. K . Lovatt, 
Jr., Fruehauf Trailer Co.; Philip J. Lynn, Vard, 
Inc.; N. S. Marcus, Norden-Ketay Corp.; John 
McGrath, Macco Corp.; W. E. Mitchell, Jr., Grove 
Valve & Regulator Co., subsidiaty of Walworth 
Co.; M. E. Nelson, San Diego Gas & Electric Co.; 
Russell H. Niehaus, PacAero Engineering Corp.; 
R. D, Patton, Hycon Mfg. Co.; E. A. Paul, Crown 
Zellerbach Corp.; J. D. Phillips, Rocketdyne, a 
division of North American Aviation, Inc.; R. D. 
Quinn, Capitol Records, Inc.; Walter B. Siegel, 
Soulé Steel Co.; D. M. Snow, Hallamore Elec- 
tronics Co., a division of the Siegler Corp. 


CONNECTICUT — George S. Hawley, Raybestos 
Div. ,Raybestos-Manhattan, Inc.;/ohn T. Kearney, 
Aetna Life Insurance Co. 


DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA — Foster M. Kunz, Hot 
Shoppes, Inc.; C. D. Magruder, Washington Gas 
Light Co. 


GEORGIA — Leland R. Dean, Athens Div., General 
Time Corp.; George H. Walton, Southern Bell 
Telephone & Telegraph Co. 


IDAHO — E. L. Randolph, The Ohio Match Co. 


ILLINOIS — Paul W. Briney, Allstate Insurance Co.; 
C. E. Coffin, Mueller Co.; L. C. Duncan, House- 
hold Finance Corp.; J. Dan Hallihan, Macon 
Arms, Inc., subsidiary of Houdaille Industries, 
Inc.; Charles W. Heilmann, Lincoln Div., Lehn 
& Fink Products Corp.; John R. Hill, United Air 
Lines; John L. Hirt, Danville Products Co., Inc., 
subsidiary of Detroit Harvester Co.; Chester T. 
O’Connell, Kleinschmidt Laboratories, Inc.; L. G. 
Spicer, The Kendall Co.; R. L. Sutton, Caterpillar 
Tractor Co. 


INDIANA — T. M. Beaven, Indianapolis Water Co.; 
J. M. Hughes, Indiana Bell Telephone Co., Inc.; 
Martin F. Schroeder, The Moto-Mower Div. of De- 
troit Harvester Co.; E. M. Sears, Sarkes Tarzian, 

c. 


KANSAS — Glen Montague, Kansas Gas & Electric 
Co.; A. J. Terhune, The Sonken-Galamba Corp. 


KENTUCKY — Everett H. McGuier, Jr., Winchester 
Div., Bundy Tubing Co.; John B. Monsky, Devoe 
& Raynolds Co., Inc. 


LOUISIANA — Ben W. Borne, Gramercy Works, Kaiser 
Aluminum & Chemical Corp.; William V. Dunne, 
International Lubricant Corp.; N. J. Wardell, Poly- 
mer Chemicals Div. of W. R. Grace & Co. 


MARYLAND — E. R. Alban, Baltimore Gas & Elec- 
tric Co.; W. H. Heaviside, Olin Mathieson Chemi- 
cal Corp.; Leo C. Mullan, General Elevator -Co., 
Inc.; C. F. Schier, Jr., Eastern Stainless Steel 
Corp.; Ralph M. Winkler, Nuclear Products— 
ERCO Div. of ACF Industries, Inc. 


The 1958 Panel 


MASSACHUSETTS — C. D. Heubeck, Jr., Champion- 
International Co.; Elbert G. Kjoller, National 
Blank Book Co.; William O. Murdock, John Han- 
cock Mutual Life Insurance Co.; H. G. Pearson, 
Polaroid Corp.; Henry K. Shor, Smithcraft Light- 
ing Div., A. L. Smith Iron Co.; Rial E. Simons, 
CBS-Hytron, a division of Columbia Broadcasting 
System, Inc.; Eugene R. Walker, The Employers’ 
Group Insurance Cos. 


MICHIGAN — J. E. Benaglio, Baldwin Rubber Co.; 
F, A. Clardy, Hastings Mfg. Co.; James T. Dorris, 
The Detroit News; Charles D. Keesler, Citizens’ 
Mutual Automobile Ins. Co.; H. J. Kelley, Ameri- 
can Seating Co.; Philip Kraushaar, Allied Paper 
Corp.; Walter B. Laetz, Auto Specialties Mfg. 
Co., Inc.; J. E. Orvis, Arvey Corp.; J. E. Sauter, 
Booth Newspapers, Inc.; David Singer, Sams, 
Inc., Department Stores. 


MINNESOTA — J. S. Bonte, Oliver Iron Mining, 
Div. of United States Steel Corp.; John V. Irgens, 
Erickson Petroleum Corp., 


MISSISSIPP! — W. R. Fitzwilson, Vickers, Inc., 
Div. of Sperry Rand Corp. 


MISSOURI — J. M. Bradley, The Vendo Co.; Fred 
Claxton, Consumers Cooperative Association; 
John F. Galvin, Jr., Mercantile Trust Co.; John 
S. Modlin, Jensen-Salsbery Labotatories, Inc. 


NEW JERSEY — Lazarus H. Breiger, Arrow Mfg. 
Co., Inc.; Paul Brown, Red Bank Div., Bendix 
Aviation Corp.; H. C. Cornwall, Rowe Mfg. Co., 
Inc.; Frank J. Cunnane, Reaction Motors, Inc.; 
Richard T. Dale, Resistoflex Corp.; J. F. Gal- 
lagher, Block Drug Co.; A.L. Kahn, Kearfott Co., 
Inc.; C. E. Little, Weston Instruments, Div. of 
Daystrom, Inc.; Edward J. Moore, Metro Glass 
Co., Inc.; Mario R. Mosca, Federal Sweets & 
Biscuit Co., Inc.; James A. Peck, Walter Kidde 
& Co., Inc.; Kenneth E. Schweiger, Einson-Free- 
‘man Co., Inc. 


NEW MEXICO — Orland A. Foster, National Potash 
Co. 


NEW YORK — Ernest V. Barrasso, Franklin Simon; 
Robert G. Belote, Rheem Mfg. Co.; Walter L. 
Brady, Blackstone Corp.; Raymond B. Callahan, 
Murray Mfg. Corp.; Charles E. Callan, The Roose- 
velt Hospital; R. A. Curran, Jr.; American Ma- 
chine & Foundry Co.; Albert P. D’ Andrea, Oxford 
Filing Supply Co., Inc.; Robert H. deBeer, The 
M. W. Kellogg Co.; ¥. W. Ebbert, Bristol Labora- 
tories, Inc.; Robert L. Ford, Instruments Div., 
Philips Electronics, Inc.; Robert H. Gaskell, 
Data Processing Div., International Business 
Corp.; William H. Gordon, The Home Insurance 
Co.; Lawrence W. Heptig, E. R. Squibb & Sons, 
Div. of Olin Mathieson Chemical Corp.; R. L. 
Herron, Loblaw, Inc.; G. C. Jermyn, Ozalid, a 
division of General Aniline & Film Corp.; M. E. 
Keating, The Pfaudler Co.;¥. N. Lewis, Ebasco 
Services, Inc.; Donald E. Marcus, United Fruit 
Co.; Evelyn Nazaruk, CARE, Inc.; C. A. Robie- 
son, The Columbia Mills, Inc.; Bradley Root, 
International Salt Co., Inc.; M. E. Shenkman, 
Arlington-Funk Laboratories Div., U.S. Vitamin 
Corp.; John F. Snyder, Jr., Durez Plastics Div., 
Hooker Chemical Co.; Richard P. Vander Zwart, 
Western Printing & Lithographing Co.; O. C. 
Vieweg, New York State Electric & Gas Corp.; 
Patrick J]. Winkler, RKO Teleradio Pictures, Inc. 


NORTH CAROLINA — A. T. Fusonie, Collins & 
Aikman Corp.; John Scott, Blue Bell, Inc.; James 
L. Williams, Burlington Industries, Inc. 


OHIO — R. Bressler, Doehler-Jarvis Div., National 
Lead Co.; C. R. Brown, Diamond Alkali Co.; 
Richard GC. Brown, The Lunkenheimer Co.; William 
W. Burrows, The Cleveland Worm & Gear Co.; 
E. R. Clarke, The Dayton Rubber Co.; J. H. 
Dennis, Bailey Meter Co.; J. T. Derrick, Crosley 
Div., Avco Mfg. Corp.; R. L. Doland, Harshaw 
Chemical Co.; D. W. Doner, Goodyear Atomic 
Corp.; C. W. Elliott, Cleveland Div., Midland- 
Ross Corp.; G. E. Fehr, Youngstown Steel Door 
Co.; O. L. Gillen, EC&M Div., Square D Co.; 
Thomas E. Huss, The Swartwout Co.; H. G. Keim, 
Lear-Romec Div., Lear, Inc.; Quigg Lohr, The 
American MonoRail Co.; James L. Morris, The 
Federal Glass Co.; Henry J. Oberlander, The 
Robert Becht Co.; W. Boyd Owen, Owens-Illinois; 
A. J. Paull, The Cleveland Electric Iluminating 
Co.; A. V. Ryon, North Electric Co.; E. H. 
Wellinghoff, The Cambridge Tile Mfg. Co.; Glen 
E. Wilson. Goodrich-Gulf Chemicals, Inc. 


OKLAHOMA — Glenn O. Hopkins, The Refinery 
Engineering Co., Div. of Vitro Corp. of America. 


PENNSYLVANIA — Stephen W. Carter, Lord Mfg. 
Co.; T. M. Flanagan, Callery Chemical Co.; F. J. 
Funari, Jr.; West Penn Power Co.; H. H. George, 
Perry Plastics, Inc.; Howard A. Heimbach, Na- 
tional Electric Products Corp.; ¥. F. Moser, 
Parish Pressed Steel, Div. of Dana Corp.; Robert 
L. Stratton, Beloit Eastern Corp. 


RHODE ISLAND — Marvin L. Conklin, The Cottrell 
Co., a subsidiary of Harris-Intertype Corp.; Henry 
Polichetti, Trifari, Krussman & Fischel, Inc. 


SOUTH CAROLINA — W. T. Plant, Textile Prod- 
ucts Div., Fiberglas Corp. 


TENNESSEE — Vaughan Andrews, Missile Systems 
Div., Raytheon Mfg. Co.; C. E. Fritschle, Kings- 
port Press, Inc.; G. T. Smith, Aluminum Foils, 
lac. 


TEXAS — C. R. Beeson, Levingston Shipbuilding 
Co.; Thomas L. Moody, Dresser Industries, Inc.; 
K. R. Murphy, Orange Works, Spencer Chemical 
Co.; T. M. Pierce, El Paso Natural Gas Products 
Co.; J. E. Reed, Exploration & Production Re- 
search Div., Shell Development Co.; David G 
Turner, Texas Instruments, Inc. 


UTAH — George E. Hinckley, Utah Oil Refining 
Co.; O. C. Shurtliff, Marquardt Aircraft Co. 


VIRGINIA — John F. Finn, Sperry Piedmont Co., 
div. of Sperry Rand Corp.; Paul R. Thomson, In- 
dustry Control Dept., General Electric Co. 


WASHINGTON — W. GC. LaPoe, General Insurance 
Co. of America; J. P. McMullen, Pacific Coast 
Paper Mills of Washington, Inc.; Thomas D. Stuart, 
Pacific Northern Airlines, Inc. 


WEST VIRGINIA — Wayne T. Brooks, Wheeling Steel 
Corp.; B. E. Gewin, Ohio-Apex Div., Food Ma- 
chinery & Chemical Corp.; Charles E. Hamilton, 
Union Carbide Chemicals Co., Div. of Union Car- 
bide Corp.; Jerry N. Markham, Hazel Atlas Glass 
Div., Continental Can Co., Inc. 


WISCONSIN — D. W. Harris, Bucyrus-Erie Co.; 
Robert R. Giesser, Le Roi Div., Westinghouse 
Air Brake Co.; T. E. Koop, Doughboy Industries, 
Inc.; Jack J. Schmidt, Mount Sinai Hospital. 


WYOMING — A. R. Johnson, Pan American Petrole- 
um Corp.; J. R. McNulty, Husky Ojl Co. 
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INTRODUCTION 


This survey, third in the 1958 series, is based on data submitted by 121 executives participating in 
the Personnel Policies Forum. 





Grievance procedures for unorganized rank-and-file employees are reported by half of Panel mem- 
bers; this ratio applies both to larger companies (those with more than 1,000 employees) and smaller 
ones (those with 1,000 employees or fewer). 


No rank-and-file employee, as such, is barred from using the grievance procedure. Less than a 
fifth of companies forhid its use for appealing a discharge, and only a couple restrict its use in other ways. 


About three fifths of programs have from one to six steps, three tenths have no formal steps, and the 
rest are silent on the question. Three-step procedures are the most common, followed by those with two 
steps and four. The employee's complaint, in six cases out of seven, must first be made to his own 
supervisor. Other representatives of the line, an employee committee, and/or the personnel department 
sit in at later stages. 


Around two fifths of procedures specify time limits for management; two thirds of these impose a 
deadline on employees also. Two days, three, and five are the limits most often specified. 


Between half and three fifths of companies require a written grievance presentation and give their 
answer in writing. Terms of the settlement are made public by 46 percent of Panel members. 


The employee receives help with his grievance from the personnel department in almost 90 percent 
of companies; more than half of firms allow other employees to accompany him; around three tenths permit 
him to be represented by other employees. 


About half of Panel members train the supervisor in methods of handling grievances, and nearly all 
require him to consult with higher management in preparing answers to complaints. Five sixths of re- 
sponding firms have the supervisor sit in on grievance discussions. On the important question of whether 
reversal of a supervisor's decision by higher management undermines his authority, two fifths of larger 
and half of smaller companies think it does; the others believe that if such situations are properly handled 
they need have no bad effects. 


About a third of executives maintain grievance records, usually of an informal type, and use them to 
establish precedents, for supervisory training, and to locate sources of potential trouble. Of firms whose 
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records permit them to estimate the average annual number of grievances per 100 employees, by far the 
greatest proportion report that the number is between one and four. 


Four fifths of Panel members take active measures to prevent grievances from developing. They re- 
ly chiefly on their first-line supervisors, on the proper functioning of the communications program, and 
on the services of the personnel department. Related in purpose to these activities are efforts made by 
four fifths of members to insure employees' and supervisors' familiarity with the provisions of the griev- 
ance procedure. 


All but a couple of the executives whose procedures are of the informal type are very well satisfied 
with them. The members who question the effectiveness of their programs have so-called "open door" 
procedures; however, other executives with procedures of this kind consider them effective. 


Some two thirds of larger reporting companies and half of smaller ones take measures to achieve 
consistency of grievance handling from one department to the next, while 36 percent of larger and 18 per- 
cent of smaller firms attempt to measure the effectiveness of their procedures. 


The nine tenths of executives expressing an opinion on whether an efficient grievance procedure is an 
effective deterrent to unionization are virtually unanimous on the point. With the exception of one Panel 
member, all are agreed that such a program is an effective deterrent. 


PREVALENCE OF GRIEVANCE PROCEDURES 


Whether to provide a grievance procedure, formal or informal, for rank-and-file unorganized em - 
ployees is a question on which the Panel splits right down the middle. Half of reporting companies do, 
half don't; and this ratio holds for larger as well as for smaller firms. 


There are two or three Pane] members for whom the question is academic; they have no unorganized 
rank-and-file employees. Of the other companies that have no grievance procedure and state their 
reasons, the great majority give one of two explanations--(1) the number of nonunion employees is too 
small or (2) the company has simply never felt the need of such a procedure. Some amplify the second 
answer by saying that such factors as low turnover, infrequency of complaints, and lack of interest in 
unionization indicate that their employees are satisfied with things as they are. 


A few Panel members report that the company is presently considering the establishment of a griev- 
ance procedure or considers such a procedure desirable but hasn't made up its mind about the kind it 
wants. Several, on the other hand, frankly think that setting up a grievance procedure would be inviting 
unionization. Some illustrative comments follow: 1 


Have considered many times instituting a formal grievance procedure for persons in our 
plants, offices, etc., that do not belong to any union, but have never been able to get agreement 
on a program. We have a Progress Report Program and a Personnel Inventory Program where 
individuals have an opportunity to discuss their problems with their immediate supervisor. 
This, I believe, is a poor substitute. --Larger Midwestern company. 

* + . 


A grievance procedure that stops with the president, obviously, does not compare favorably 
with a Union procedure that provides for arbitration. This naturally gives an organizer strong 
fodder to point out [its] weakness... A grievance procedure which does provide for arbitration 
with the Company paying the costs is an invitation for the employee to take his case to arbitration 
since he has nothing to lose and no expense. A grievance procedure which provides for sharing 
arbitration costs gives the organizer strong fodder since he tells the employees the Union would 
pay the cost instead of the individual. I frankly feel the need for a grievance procedure for non- 
union people but have not reached a decision as to the proper "last step.""--D. W. Harris, Vice 
President, Bucyrus-Erie Co., South Milwaukee, Wis. 

* * * 


We believe that formalization of procedures and recognition of complaints as grievances 
may tend to promote unionism in that minor irritations can develop into "federal cases"... 
and if the final answer rules against the complainant there may be a move to organize and put 
some power behind the grievance procedure. --James E. Sauter, Personnel Relations Counsel, 
Booth Newspapers, Inc., Flint, Mich. 


Ploy 
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Another objection comes from an executive whose own company provides a grievance procedure for 


unorganized employees, but who feels that most such programs have “built-in shortcomings." One of 
these, he believes, is that: 


It is almost impossible to guarantee employees who present grievances that supervisory 
personnel will not adopt subtle, albeit effective retaliation. --Donald E. Marcus, Salary 
Administrator, United Fruit Co., New York, N. Y. 


Most companies (and especially the smaller ones) with grievance procedures for unorganized em- 
ployees prefer to dispense with formal rules and regulations. Informal programs are reported by 63 per- 
cent of such firms (58 percent of larger and 73 percent of smaller ones). 


RESTRICTIONS ON THE GRIEVANCE PROCEDURE 


No Panel member debars any rank-and-file employee, as such, from using the grievance procedure; 


less than a fifth forbid the use of the procedure for appealing discharges; and only a couple of firms impose 
any other restriction on its use. 


The 17 percent of firms that don't allow the use of the grievance machinery in discharge cases 
comprises 42 percent of the smaller and 5 percent of the larger ones. One executive offers this comment 
on his firm's discharge policy: 


Discharge is never summary; occurs after discussion and agreement between Supervisor, 
Production Manager, and Personnel Director.--Lazarus H. Breiger, Personnel Director, 
Arrow Manufacturing Co., Inc., West New York, N.jJ. 


Other than discharge, Panel members report only the limitations cited below. 


Priority, need, or reason for any Company rule or policy not a basis for complaint, -- 
O. C. Shurtliff, Employment Supervisor, Marquardt Aircraft Co., Ogden, Utah. 
* * s 


Employee may not grieve his actual Performance Review which his supervisor does semi- 


annually.--A. L. Kahn, Manager, Personnel & Industrial Relations, Kearfott Co., Inc., 
Little Falls, N. J. 


MECHANICS OF THE GRIEVANCE PROCEDURE 
Number of Steps 





Three fifths of nonunion grievance procedures described by Panel members call for a specific number 
of steps ranging from one to six; three tenths--virtually all of them informal--do not. The remaining Panel 
members are silent on the point. There is a slight overlapping in these statements; a couple of larger 
firms have a formal procedure for some plants or employees and an informal one for others. 


Where Number of Steps Is Specified--Three-step grievance procedures are reported by more Panel 
members (about a third) than any other, followed by programs with two steps and those with four (men- 
tioned by around a fourth and a fifth of members, respectively). Programs with one step are reported by 
about a seventh of companies and outnumber the five- and six-step procedures combined. (Percentages are 
based on the number of firms whose procedures specify the number of steps.) 





Larger and smaller companies differ in the number of steps typical of their grievance procedures. 
Thus, programs with two steps are more than three times as common in smaller as among larger firms; 


those with one step are less than half as common; and those with three and four steps are less frequent by 
about one third. (See second table, page 4.) 


To Whom Does the Employee Complain?--Panel members whose procedures specify the number of 
steps were asked to indicate who is involved at each stage. In six cases out of seven the employee must 
begin by presenting his grievance to his immediate supervisor. In the remaining cases the employee has 
the option of going to his supervisor or to some other management representative; management is repre- 
sented at the first step by someone other than the supervisor, such as the department head or personnel 
manager; or the initial presentation is to a grievance committee elected by the employees. 
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In 54 percent of procedures having two or more steps, management is represented at the second 
step by line supervision--usually the supervisor's superior or the department head. Line supervision 
and the personnel department represent management in 8 percent of cases; line supervision or personnel 
in the same proportion. The personnel department is management's sole representative in I7 percent of 
cases; and in the remaining 13 percent, the grievance is heard at the second step by an employee 
committee, 


Despite the predominance of line supervision as management's representative at the first two stages, 
grievances are handled exclusively by the line in less than a seventh of procedures. An employee com- 
mittee (found in about a seventh of procedures that specify the number of steps), the personnel department, 
or both, take part at some stage of the proceedings in the remaining companies. 


Examples of procedures with from one to six steps are given below. Note that arbitration is the 
last step in one of these. This is one of the two companies on the Panel that incorporate arbitration in a 
nonunion grievance procedure. 


(1) Supervisor. (1) Supervisor; (2) supervisor's superior; 
(3) production superintendent; (4) works manager, 
(1) Personnel department. 
(1) Supervisor; (2) section head and person- 
(1) Supervisor or personnel manager; (2) gen- | nel director; (3) department head; (4) division 





eral manager. manager; (5) vice president in charge of operations. 
(1) Supervisor; (2) personnel manager. (1) Supervisor; (2) department head; 
(3) division manager; (4) personnel policy com- 
(1) Supervisor; (2) plant or office manager; mittee with employee committee; (5) president; 
(3) industrial relations representative. (6) arbitration. 


Where There Is No Specific Number of Steps--Of the procedures (some 30 percent of those described 
by Panel] members) that do not specify a definite number of steps, all but one are informal. The exception 
is described by the member as providing from three to six steps, “depending on the organization chart of 
the employee's administration. " 





Procedures of this type are characterized by such remarks as these: "Discusses with foreman; 
counseled by personnel department; may appeal up."' "Employee can talk to supervisor, department head, 
or others, Choice lies with employee." "If immediate supervisor not satisfactory, employee may discuss 
up to president."" "Possible for long-service employees to by-pass three or four management levels." 


Informal procedures that don't provide for a definite number of steps outnumber those that do by a 
rather narrow margin. Of informal procedures reported by the Panel, 44 percent do not have a specific 
number of steps while 33 percent specify the number, (The remaining members don't say one way or the 
other, ) 


The following tables summarize some important aspects of Panel members’ practices concerning the 
number of steps in their grievance procedures for unorganized employees. 


% of Grievance Procedures That Specify the Number of Steps 





All Cos. Larger Cos. Smaller Cos. 
Specify ee co oe 
Don't specify 29 33 23 
No information 14 13 18 
* 103 * 106 I00— 





* ‘Two larger companies have more than one procedure each 
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Distribution of Procedures That Specify Steps 





All Cos. an Cos. Smaller Cos. 
One step 14% 8% 
Two steps 24 13 46 
Three steps 32 37 23 
Four steps 19 21 15 
Five steps 8 8 8 
Six steps 3 4 -- 

TOO” T00— 100 





Time Limits 


A limit on the time that management may take to answer employee's complaints is a feature of just 
over two fifths of formal nonunion grievance procedures--half of those in larger companies and a sixth of 
those in smaller ones, Only two thirds of the procedures that hold management to a deadline, however, 
limit also the time that employees may take in appealing from one stage of the procedure to the next. (In 
the discussion below, time limits on management refer to the particular step involved; limits on employees 
refer, with one exception, to the interval between this and the next step.) 


Time limits reported by Panel members range from one day to 10, with 2, 3, and 5 days appearing 
most frequently when all steps are considered. The pattern is by no means uniform, though. At the first 
step, for example, the order of frequency of time limits of various durations is as follows: 


Limits for employees--Two days (most frequent); five days; five working days, and ten days (equal 
frequency); and (unique among the procedures reported) one requiring the employee to file his initial griev- 
ance within five days of the event prompting it but imposing no limit at later steps. 








Limits for management: Two days (most frequent); two working days, three days (equal frequency); 


one day, three working days (equal frequency); and a unique four-step procedure that imposes no time limit 
on management until the third step. 


Where time limits apply both to management and to employees, the latter usually have the longer 
period; in a few cases the limits are of equal duration. Another generalization that seems warranted is 
that time limits for employees tend to be uniform throughout the procedure for a given company, whereas 
those applying to management may be of longer duration in the later stages, particularly at the last step. 


Reducing the Grievance to Writing ~ 





In all, 54 percent of Panel members with a formal procedure require employees to reduce their 
complaints to writing at some stage of the program and a slightly larger proportion (59 percent) specify 
that answers are to be in written form. Requiring employees to state their grievance in writing is twice 
as common among larger companies as among smaller ones. 


The fact that companies answering complaints in writing include several that don't require written 
presentations from employees is to be expected; more unusual is the practice of the two Panel members 
who require written grievances but reply orally. 


Three fourths of Panel members who require a written presentation of grievances demand it at the 
first or second step--about 35 percent at the first step and 45 percent at the second. Of the remainder, 
a third require the employee to write out his complaint at the next-to-last step and two thirds at the final 


step. As a rule, where management's answer is written out, this is done at the point where the require- 
ment is imposed on employees, or at an earlier stage, 


When Grievances Are Processed 





Discussion of grievances takes place during working hours in just three fifths of companies that 
state their practice; both during and after work in the remainder. These figures apply both to larger and 
to smaller firms. No Panel member reports the processing of grievances after working hours only. A 


little over two fifths of those that handle complaints after working hours pay the aggrieved employee for his 
time. 
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Publicizing the Settlement 





A bare majority of larger reporting companies, and less than half of smaller ones, make public 
the terms of grievance settlements. The other 54 percent of firms that state their policy communicate 
the results only to those directly concerned. 


Panel members who publicize settlements appear to consider this a normal function of an employee 
communications program. Those who do not make the information public give a variety of reasons. The 
comments that follow are representative. 


No, unless the grievance calls for a new look at any of our policies [in which case] a 
memo giving the policy change is communicated. --John S. Modlin, Personnel Manager, 
Jensen-Salsbery Laboratories, Inc., Kansas City, Mo. 

* * * 


Communicated to department heads only, to avoid needless gossip and misunderstanding. 
--Al Browdy, Director of Industrial Relations, KCOP Television, Inc., Hollywood, Calif. 
a * + 


We have very few nonunion grievances. The ones we have are usually personal in nature 
to the employee. Communication of the settlement, therefore, lacks the general interest and 
educational value that union grievances involving contract interpretation have. --Charles M. 
Mason, Vice President, Employee Relations, United Air Lines, Chicago, Il. 

* . * 


No formal communications possible on grievance problems due to limited time and 
assistance available in Personnel Department.--T. M. Pierce, Personnel Manager, El] Paso 
Natural Gas Products Co., El Paso, Tex. 


HELPING THE AGGRIEVED EMPLOYEE 


Almost nine out of 10 companies that provide grievance procedures for their unorganized employees 
assign to the personnel department the job of helping them. This policy is followed by a greater proportion 
of larger than of smaller companies, 


In the largest proportion of cases, the activity of the personnel department may be broadly described 
as counseling, though the department may also play a more active role if its investigation of the grievance 
seems to warrant, Next in frequency are those cases in which personnel is charged with helping the em- 
ployee to present and follow up his grievance through the various steps, and those in which its function is 
limited to explaining the applicable policies and rules. Another (the least common) function is that of acting 
as a mediator (arbiter, " "moderator") between the employee and his supervisor. There is a good deal of 
overlapping between these functions since the personnel department in a given firm may perform two or 
more of them. The table below shows the relative frequency of these practices. 


Role of Personnel Department in Helping Aggrieved Employees 











All Cos. Larger Cos. Smaller Cos. 
Helps employee 55% 73% 
Does not help 5 2 9 
Unspecified 10 5 18 
100% 100% 100% 
* What it does to help: 
Counsels & investigates 50% 48% 55% 
Helps present & follow up grievance 24 33 9 
Explains rules & policies 16 22 5 
Mediates (may render decision) ll 13 9 
** Other 8 13 5 
Unspecified 15 2 36 





¥ Because of overlapping activities, totals exceed 100%. 
** Helps employee transfer; arranges final meeting (last step); handles interdepartmental prob- 
lems only; helps employee if he prefers not to take up grievance with his supervisor. 
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Two Panel members comment as follows on the use of the personnel department to help 
employees: 


[We] refuse to become a “hatchet" department and insist that supervisors handle their 
subordinates’ problems and/or grievances. Our office offers advice and counsel to the super- 
visors experiencing the problems. --Kenneth E. Schweiger, Personnel Director, Einson- 
Freeman Co., Inc., Fair Lawn, N. J. 

* * * 

Utilizing the Personnel Department as a forum for adjusting grievances places Personnel 
in the untenable position of representing both management and the employee. --Donald E. 
Marcus, Salary Administrator, United Fruit Co., New York, N. Y. 


In addition to the help provided by nearly all personnel departments, two thirds of larger and half 
of smaller companies allow other employees to accompany the complainant at discussions of his grievance, 
and about half of these firms permit other employees to represent him. About one firm in nine has an 
elected employee grievance committee; all but one of these companies is a larger one. 


ROLE OF THE FIRST-LINE SUPERVISOR 


Approximately half of Panel members give first-line supervisors training in handling grievances, 
two fifths do not, and an eighth are silent on the point. Three fourths of those that give training report 
their methods. These executives use from one to three training methods each. 


Meetings, conferences, and in-plant and outside training courses on company policies and pro- 
cedures, principles of grievance work, and case studies of actual grievances are used by half these 
companies (not every firm covers all of these points). Human relations courses, in-plant and out, and 
informal sessions with the employee relations staff are used by close to a seventh of companies each. 
About a tenth each give training in industrial relations and have supervisors sit in on grievance discussions 


for training purposes; and company literature (bulletins, handbooks) and informal discussion with superiors 
are used by the remainder. 


Further assurance of effective grievance work is obtained by most Panel members by requiring the 
supervisor to consult with higher management in preparing his answers to grievances. This requirement 
is imposed by all but 5 percent of the larger companies and 12 percent of the smaller ones that report on 
the question. Consultation seems to be pretty evenly divided among the immediate superior, the depart- 
ment head, and the personnel director, with a scattering of other management people sometimes involved. 


Another question asked of Panel members was: "Is it sound policy to have the supervisor sit in on 
grievance discussions?" Four fifths expressed an opinion; of these, 79 percent voted “yes", 5 percent 
"yes, if" (if desired by both parties), and only 16 percent voted to exclude the supervisor. 


The reasons most frequently given for including the supervisor can be paraphrased as follows: 
(1) Accounts often differ, and a face-to-face encounter of the two parties is management's best chance 
of getting at the facts. (2) Emphasizes foreman's responsibility for his subordinates. (3) Gives best 
training in handling future complaints. (4) Exclusion would destroy supervisor's belief that he has the 
confidence of management. (5) Best chance to reconcile the parties and avoid future friction. The argu- 
ments against this policy boil down chiefly to one: The supervisor's presence is likely to intimidate the 
employee and cause him to "clam up." Thus one Panel member, whose company includes both parties in 
the discussion, writes: "I personally feel that this policy discourages the processing of grievances."" For 
similar reasons, a few others exclude the supervisor if the complaint against him is a personal one, al- 
though he takes part if the gripe has any other basis. 


On the question of whether reversal of a supervisor's decision undermines his authority, opinion 
is divided. A little over three fifths of responding larger companies and exactly half of smaller ones 
think it does not; the others disagree. (In all, 82 percent of Panel members stated an opinion.) A few 
comments, pro and con, are reproduced below. 


If decision is to be rescinded we insist that the foreman himself do the job. In that way 
he learns his mistakes and also does not lose face. People respect supervisors who are hig 
enough to admit they made a mistake.--W. F. Moser, Personnel Director, Parish Pressed 
Steel Div. of Dana Corp., Reading, Pa. 

a 


* * 
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Infrequent reversals do not seem to undermine the supervisor's authority if it is apparent 
that his actions as a rule are sound and therefore supported. Supervisors do not acquire 
authority in a meaningful sense, simply because their actions are supported, but rather 
because [they] are supportable. --Paul Brown, Director of Industrial Relations, Red Bank Div., 
Bendix Aviation Corp., Eatontown, N. J. 

7 * + 

Yes. Supervisors must give careful consideration to all grievances so that their original 
answer is one the Company will uphold. --Albert P. D'Andrea, Personnel Supervisor, Oxford 
Filing Supply Co., Inc., Garden City, N. Y. 

~ * * 

At one time the answer...would have been "yes," [but] recently supervisors have ad- 
mitted that they have learned considerable about good I.R. by explanations given them of the 
reasons for the reversals.--A. L. Kahn, Manager, Personnel & Industrial Relations, Kearfott 
Co., Inc., Little Falls, N. J. 


As to what Panel members think can be done about the problem of reversing a supervisor's decision, 
majority opinion boils down to this: Give the supervisor training in grievance work; support him with the 
advice and help of his superiors in framing his decision; and when he does go off the beam, discuss the 
matter with him and let him personally explain the changed decision to the employee. 


GRIEVANCE RECORDS & STATISTICS 


Grievance records are maintained by just over a third of responding Panel members (45 percent of 
those with larger and 19 percent of those with smaller companies). The records consist usually of an in- 
formal summary of the complaint and its disposition, and are chiefly used for training material, to estab- 
lish precedents, and to analyze and pinpoint sources of dissatisfaction in the plant. Of the companies 
whose records permit them to estimate the number of grievances processed annually per 100 employees, 
some 55 percent report an average of one to four grievances; 12 percent have five to nine; 14 percent have 
an average of less than one (for example, one company with some 3,000 employees reports a total of three 
grievances for 1957); and the rest (9 percent) have 10 or more. 


Factors connected with the job that are reported by significant proportions of Panel members as 
causing the greatest number of complaints are these, in the order of their importance: wages; promotion; 
seniority; discharge; incentives; work assignments; fringes; transfers; and supervision. Other frequent 
sources of gripes, listed by one executive each, are the following: merit increases; working conditions; 


overtime; employee's classification; compulsory retirement; vacations; and company administration of 
discipline. 


PREVENTING GRIEVANCES FROM DEVELOPING 


The responses of those executives who detailed their practices (some 80 percent) make it clear 
that modern management is not prone to sit around while trouble brews but does its best to eliminate the 
source of grievances before they can develop. In order to do this job, Panel members place their first 
reliance on immediate supervision and depend next on good communications up and down the line. 
Supervisors are expected to "work closely with the men," to "report areas of dissatisfaction, " "encourage 
employees to get their problems off their chests," to "know employees as individuals, " and the like; 
meanwhile, the company makes use of handbooks, bulletin boards, house organs, meetings, and conferences 


to inform employees of their rights under the grievance procedure and encourage them to make known their 
complaints. 


The personnel department itself plays an active role in heading off grievances by means of counseling 
and similar types of face-to-face services to employees. And morale, opinion, and attitude surveys, 
analysis of grievance records, and exit interviews, while less prevalent than the methods already men- 
tioned, are used by significant numbers of executives. 


Not many companies utilize fewer than two or three methods of preventing grievances from develop- 
ing; one member of the Panel reports using these six: operations improvement program; safety suggestion 
program; planned employee interviews; post-merit-rating interviews; pre-retirement interviews; and exit 
interviews. Employee benefits, promotion from within, and an "open door" policy are other methods re- 
ported by one or two executives. 
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PUBLICIZING THE GRIEVANCE PROCEDURE 


Panel members' responses show that many feel the effectiveness of a grievance procedure depends 
largely on the extent to which employees and supervisors are familiar with its provisions. Hence, almost 
four fifths of responding companies try in a variety of ways to publicize their programs; 22 percent, how- 


ever, (19 percent of larger firms and 29 percent of smaller ones) report that they make no effort along 
these lines. 


Some executives remark on the absence of any measures to publicize their grievance programs. 
A couple say it isn't necessary in companies as small as theirs; one reports that new employees used to 
be given a copy of the procedure but that this is no longer done (the reason is not stated); and another says 
that in discharge cases the supervisor must inform the employee that he has recourse to the grievance 
procedure if he wants to protest. 


The table below shows how reporting Panel members publicize their grievance procedures. Per- 
centages in the table are based on the number of firms that described their methods. Since most of them 
use more than one method, totals exceed 100. 


What Companies Do to Publicize Nonunion Grievance Procedures 








All Cos, Larger Cos. Smaller Cos. 
Distribute as part of employee handbook 54% 5O% 40% 
Use memos, posters, house organ, bulletin board 41% 45% 30% 
Introduce when hired (orientation lectures) 33% 31% 40% 
* Discuss at supervisory training sessions 10% 10% 10% 





* No company uses this as its only method. 


ADVANTAGES OF THE INFORMAL PROCEDURE 


Nearly three fifths of larger and three quarters of smaller companies on the Panel have developed 
grievance procedures of an informal type for their unorganized employees, rather than those with a series 
of carefully spelled out steps and time limits, rules and regulations, and soon. Why the preference? 

For one thing (as the figures suggest) many executives consider the informal procedure better suited to 
firms having relatively few employees. For a second, it's thought by many to be inherently faster in its 
operation than the formal program. And for a third, some members of the Panel think the formal pro- 
cedure smacks a little too strongly of plans negotiated with unions and may serve to give employees a 
shove in the direction of organizing. Obviously, though, not everyone agrees with these points; if they 
did, all grievance procedures of the nonunion kind probably would be informal ones. A number of com- 
ments appear below, illustrative of the thinking of Panel members who favor informal programs. 


Being a firm which would be considered moderate in size, we pride ourselves in the fact 
that we have a closely knit organization, particularly in the nonunion or salary group. 
Informality has encouraged harmony which has in turn eliminated situations generally requir- 
ing processing through a formal grievance procedure. --Thomas E. Huss, Personnel Manager, 
The Swartwout Co., Cleveland, Ohio. 

* * * 

It is the opinion of the writer that a formal, written grievance procedure is often used as 
an "easy way out" of a grievance; once the grievance is written, it is in "someone else's 
hands." On the other hand, if an employee can “talk out" his grievance, he often finds that it 
is imaginary. --G. T. Smith, Personnel Manager, Aluminum Foils, Inc., Jackson, Tenn. 

* * * 


We believe that more can be accomplished by an informal program because there is less 
face saving needed on the part of both parties and a more relaxed environment tends to mini- 
mize the offense. --Walter L. Brady, Personnel Director, Blackstone Corp., Jamestown, N.Y. 

* * * 


We have 700 employees over seven states. My door is open to any of them. They may 
come in person or write. There is no lengthy procedure to follow, they can go right to the top. 
We welcome this, fast, and they get fast action. To me this is efficient handling of a com- 
plaint. It is better than a union contract can offer.--John V. Irgens, Personnel Manager, 
Erickson Petroleum Corp., Minneapolis, Minn. 

« . * 
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We feel an informal procedure provides potentially greater coverage since the employee 
may present his grievances in any form without rigid rules--Larger Northeastern company. 
& * * 


We have not overlooked the value of "team" feeling but have placed emphasis for many 
years on the importance of the individual. For this reason we feel that complaints are best 


handled on an informal, and nearly as possible, personal, basis. --Larger Central manufacturer. 


These sample comments show that executives who have operated with such procedures are en- 
thusiastic about them. There are, however, two members of the Panel who have serious reservations 
about the value of informal procedures of the "open door" type. They comment as follows: 


We have done practically nothing in this area. We claim to have an open door policy. 
Not too effective. --Smaller Southern company. 
* * me 


Our policy (or lack of policy) for handling grievances of unorganized employees is one of 
our poorest. Allegedly, we have a completely "open door" policy for such employees and 
intend to encourage them to discuss their problems with their immediate supervisors and then, 
if not happy with results, to carry the discussion higher. But it has been my observation that 
complaints of employees in these groups are much less likely to receive proper consideration 
and/or favorable action than in the case of organized employees. --Larger Northeastern 
company. 


It should be pointed out that the executive last quoted is not skeptical about nonunion grievance 
procedures as such, but only about what he considers ineffective ones. In answer to a different question 


he writes: "I am convinced that the settling of grievances is one of the strongest selling points that the 
union organizer employs." 


CONSISTENCY & EFFECTIVENESS OF PROGRAM 


Two thirds of reporting larger companies and very nearly half of smaller ones take measures de- 
signed to achieve consistent handling of complaints from one department to the next, compared to the 36 
percent of larger and 18 percent of smaller firms that evaluate the effectiveness of their grievance pro- 
cedures. (About five sixths of Panel members describe their activities in these areas.) 


The job of achieving consistency in the handling of complaints is turned over to the personnel depart- 
ment by nearly half the companies that describe the measures they take, and about a ninth depend on the 
supervisors’ manual or company handbook for uniformity. Other measures, used by one or two companies 
each, include periodic discussions with supervisors, memoranda to supervision, "close personal liaison, " 
supervisory training, and placing the responsibility for consistency on a few higher-level people, each of 
whom has several supervisors under his authority. 


About a fourth of executives who evaluate the effectiveness of their grievance programs do so by 
means of periodic interviews with employees; an eighth make use of attitude surveys and a like proportion 
depend on analysis of grievance records; the remainder employ exit interviews, supervisory training, 
periodic informal meetings with supervisors to discuss grievances, and "close personal liaison." 


GRIEVANCE PROCEDURES & UNIONIZATION 


Panel members were asked this final question: "Is an efficient procedure for handling complaints 
an effective deterrent to union organizing efforts?" Of the 89 percent of Panel members who responded, 
_one said "no." All the rest think it is a deterrent, though some qualify their answer by pointing out that 


while representation on employees' grievances is one of the key arguments in a union's pitch, there are 
others, too. 


The executive who checked the question "no" says briefly: 


An aid, yes, but no panacea for basic wrongs, poor management, and the like. --Larger 
Southern company. 
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Following are a few representative comments submitted by other members of the Panel: 


If, 30 years ago, management had listened to grievances as effectively as they do today, 
organized labor would never have gained the strength it now enjoys. Operation of a good 
efficient shop depends on how well you handle grievances. Keeping them as informal as 
possible and not permitting them to grow large will give you good industrial relations. -- 

W. F. Moser, Personnel Director, Parish Pressed Steel Div. of Dana Corp., Reading, Pa. 
* * *« 


A formal grievance procedure, properly administered, gives the employee the job 
security he would normally seek in a union. --John F. Snyder, Jr., Production Manager, 
Durez Plastics Div. , Hooker Chemical Corp., North Tonawanda, N. Y. 

* * * 


By so doing you take from the union one of its best arguments for organizing. --Robert 
L. Sutton, Personnel Services Manager, Caterpillar Tractor Co., Peoria, Ill. 
* * * 


Three attempts by various Unions to organize the employees have been unsuccessful due 
to these efforts.--S. Vaughan Andrews, Division Personnel & Industrial Relations Manager, 
Missile Systems Div., Raytheon Manufacturing Co., Waltham, Mass. 


A SPECIMEN GRIEVANCE PROCEDURE 


In full text below are the provisions of the grievance procedure for unorganized employees of the 
Orange Works, Spencer Chemical Co., Orange, Tex. This procedure is representative of many that 
handle employee complaints with a minimum of formal rules. It has been made available for publication 
in this report through the courtesy of the company. The preamble has been omitted. 


(1) Any employee or group of employees shall present the grievance to his or their immediate 
foreman or supervisor. Experience has shown that a great majority of grievances can be 
satisfactorily settled by a thorough discussion and a common understanding between the 
employees and their foremen or immediate supervision. 


(2) If after a thorough discussion of the grievance between the aggrieved employee or employ- 
ees and the foreman or immediate supervision, there still exists a feeling of dissatis- 
faction, then the grievance is to be discussed with his or their Section Head. In this and 
subsequent steps of the discussion of the grievance, any employee may, if he so desires, 
be accompanied by or be represented by any other employee of his own choosing. One of 
the very important functions of the PERSONNEL DEPARTMENT is to assist employees 
and represent them in the solution of problems and grievances. Employees are therefore 
invited to avail themselves of this service in the "second step" of this grievance procedure. 


(3) If the grievance is still not satisfactorily settled after the second step of this grievance 
procedure, then the grievance is to be taken up with the Production Superintendent. 


(4) If a satisfactory settlement of the grievance is still unaccomplished after the third step of 
this grievance procedure, then the grievance is to be presented to the Works Manager, by 
submitting the grievance to him in writing and requesting a conference. The Works 
Manager shall promptly notify the employee or employees when such a conference is to be 
held. However, the day fixed for the conference shall not be more than five days after the 
presentation of the grievance in writing because this length of time should be sufficient to 


enable the Management to make a complete investigation of the grievance before the con- 
ference is held. 


(5) All conferences under this grievance procedure shall be held during regular working hours 


and any employee who loses time from his regular duties in the presentation of a grievance 
shall suffer no loss of earnings. 


SPECIMEN GRIEVANCE FORMS 


Following are reproductions of grievance forms used by North American Aviation, Inc., 
Canoga, Calif., and American Machine & Foundry Co., Brooklyn, N. Y. They have been made 
available through the courtesy of these companies. 
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PREVIOUS PERSONNEL POLICIES FORUM SURVEYS 





Manpower Planning for the Emergency, March 1951 

Status of First-Line Supervisors (Compensation, Authority, and Benefits 
for Foremen), April 1951 

Is Management Listening? May 1951 

Plant Labor-Management Committees, June 1951 

Recruiting College Graduates, July 1951 

Employees' Financial Problems, August 1951 

Christmas and Year-End Personnel Problems, October 1951 

Foreman Training, January 1952 

The Personnel Executive (His Title, Functions, Staff, Salary, and Status), 
February 1952 

White -Collar Office Workers (Their Working Conditions, Benefits, and Status), 
April 1952 

Executive Development, May 1952 

Building Employee Morale, July 1952 

Choosing Better Foremen, August 1952 

Supervisory Merit-Rating, September 1952 

Communications to Employees, November 1952 

Fringe Benefits for Supervisors, January 1953 

The Personnel-Industrial Relations Function, March 1953 

Community Relations, August 1953 

Personnel Testing, September 1953 

The Older Worker, October 1953 

Administration of Pension Plans, November 1953 

Earnings of First-Line Supervisors, January 1954 

Evaluating a Personnel-Industrial Relations Program, February 1954 

Employment Stabilization, April 1954 

Administration of Health and Welfare Plans, July 1954 

Control of Absenteeism, September 1954 

Computing Absenteeism Rates, October 1954 

Wage-Salary Administration, November 1954 

Company Safety Programs, February 1955 

Unemployment Compensation Problems, May 1955 

Supervisory Development: Part 1, July 1955 

Supervisory Development: Part 2, September 1955 

Automation, November 1955 

Nonsupervisory Office Employees, December 1955 

Downward Communications, February 1956 

Military Leave Policies, May 1956 

The Executive, July 1956 

Medical Services for Employees, August 1956 

Professional Employees, October 1956 

Job Evaluation, December 1956 

Merit Rating of Rank-and-File Employees, February 1957 

Disciplinary Practices and Policies, July 1957 

Employee Job Satisfaction, September 1957 

Company Aid to Education, November 1957 

Executive Compensation, December 1957 

Company Experiences with Automation, January 1958 

Status of First-Line Supervisors, July 1958 

Supervisory Selection Procedures, September 1958 


* Out of print. 








